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^ A study examined the use of c!thle television in the 

context of general patterns of sedia use and haj^its of aedia users* 
Data case fro» telephone interviews witE approxi«!ttely 600 housejiold 
heads, a third of vho« did not subscribe to cable television* , 
Inforaation gathered included respondents' use of newspapers, 
television, and radio. Cable subscribers were asked their reasons foe 
subscribing to pable television, the programs they watched on cable, 
their 'satisfaction with those prograis, and the tipact of c^ble 
t^levi^ioito on their normal aedia^.use habits. Besults showed that 
cable television subscribers were drawn disproportionately f roB hoie 
owners, tarried viewers, and those with children ht hoae. Bo-vies were 
Bost olten viewed by those who rented their hotes, single viewers, 
and the young. Sports progtais were Rore popular with repters than 
with ho«e Owners, the young^ and the aale Audience aeabers*. Religious 
prograas were aore^ popular with the stable, older aeabers of the 
audie^e, and with those wh5 had less foraal education thati with 
audiencbL aeabers who were aor^ highly educated* In teras of th$ 
effect M <yible televisiba on the use of other aedia, the findings 
were inconclusive. There was, however, a suggestiot^ that use of ridio 
,£or ne^ws^ind weather inforaation was adversely affected by cable use. 
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Cable's Impact on Media Ose: 
A tfreliiiinary Report from Columbus 

/ ■ ■ ^ 

The existing research on ^able television has a^T least 
two striking dyf iciencies . First* it does not ^examine the 
uses audience members make ;of the content of cable in relation- 
ship 'to the use of the content of other media* ' Th^^ result is 
that little is known about the effects of cable television on 
previously^established media use habits. Second* the potential 
effects of, cable on diverse aspects of non-media social behavipr 
have not been examined* This second deficiency exists despite 
the fact that there is. much speculation that the^ informational 
and entertainment Content of the new and expanding cable systems 

have the potential to replace or radically alter existing 

\ 

patterns of social interaction and leisure behavior ^ith which 
the media compete for time. |^ 

The study reported here provides some preliminary evidence 
regarding an answer Ao the first of/feese questions *bout the 
impact of cable. Using data from that segment of the Columbus* 
Ohio, market served by the Warner Amek interactive cable system 
known as QUBE» the report examines use o-f this Experimental 
cable system in the context of more general patterns and habits 

of ttediavus%« ^ « 

) * ^ 

Existing Literature on Ose of Cable , 

The economic impact of cable on existing broadcast 

television outlets has been of considerable concern to such » 

agencies as the Pederal qomaunications Coamisssion, which over 



years has connis'aione^ and received research, speaking to that 

« ' 

question. For the most part, however, these reports have dealt 
only indirectly with the impact of cable on audience use habits.. 
' /In research unrelated to the FCC effort Jeffres <1978) 

* « 

attempted to examine the impact of fcable through a study 
conducted prior to and after introduction of a system m a small 
Minnesota community. Contrary to eicpectation , actual television 
use decreased among sample members, all of whom had subscribed 
to the system. The decrease in television use , however, probably 
resulted from usual seasonal fluctuations in television viewing, 
and the lack of a contrcl group of nonsu'iscr ^ers made it impossib 
to determine what mitigating ihfluence cable might have had. 

Sparke^^(l978) demonstrated that repeat scheduling. of 
programs on a Toronto cable system led to ihcreased viewing of 
•specific programs, suggesting that cable cap alter usual habits 
by its flexibility in scheditling. Significantly, the audiences 
of the more serious types of prbgramp, such as thp^e of public 
broadcasting, were more Ukely to gain ferom 'this repeat exposure 
than the standard entertainment showS; 

Kaplan (1978) in a study of 204 cable, users ih a top 100 
market found evidence that independent television stations 
imported from outside the local area compete with the local . 



network television and moVie theaters and that automated 
nformation channels, which are common on cable system*, compete 
ith radio news. Th^ study was ^limited, however, by two factors. 
First, the cable ^^s^tem studied did not provide extensive 
alternative programming.' Second, all estimates of change in 



nedia habits wertf based on self-report by thosejincluded in the, 

sampTe* / -» . ^ ' 

Becker- (J.980)f usirJg d^jta from a •4>robabili ty sample of 

^ * 0 

household heads in Columbus, Ohio, showed that subscription to 
one of tM four cable systems operating in that community was 
predicted by the same need for entertainment which was associated 
with use of other entertainment? media, such as radio. A need for 
information, which predicted newspaper readership and viewing 
of television'.news, in contrast, was unrelated to subscription 

I 

to Cable e » 

Pinally# Cosner (1980), tising^ national and market specific 
data gathered by Nielsen, has shown €hat cable homes use more 
television than nonsubscr i.bing homes and that cable viewers are 
less likely to witch local broadcast television stations than the 
w/ncable subscribers. The effects of cable on use of local 
stations is greatest in the markets •erved by only a few locaV 
stations, indicating that cable subscribers are peeking variety 
f rtwu the system'. Cable also has been found, to help offset 
seasonal trends in that the audiences shift to alternative 
programs on cable when summer reruns begin. Cable househ^ds 
were found to be younger, larger, and higher in socio-economic 



statu's than noncable households. 

A Media Use Model 



The expectation that use of cable might well disrupt normalN 
media use habits is based on a rather simple model of media' use 
behavior. The model, elaborated upon elsewhere {McLeod and 
Beclier, 1981), stems from the assumption that' audience memb.ers 

0 
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should hm vi«w#d as activs rstluir than P& 



ssivTSr 



•calvsrs of 



media asssagas* Kadia.ns^ bahaviors^ as a rasultr can most 
tiva^ b« viirwad as motivated bahaviirs*/ 



prodttcti^ 



mode 



Figure • graphic representation of this media use . 

1, the components of whloh are similar in essential respects ^ 



to those posed exj^licitly or implicitly by numerous others 
XKatx, GureYitcb and Haas, 1973 > Katz, Blumler and Gtarevitchi 
1973-4» Bltuiler, 1^79» Frank »n<a Greenberg, 1980; and Klppajc ^ 
and MurrAYr 1980) . MotiY«« a(r« s«e« as originating froj th« 
audience- «e«b«r'« basic needs, his or her social background, «0d 
the .current social situation within which i.^ or she resides. 
Tl\ese motives"or secondary nedds--direct - ' ^ipr, but the 
behavior — at\east in the mature individual 



'i^lormed by an 



skent o^ t-Iie tatiafAng potential of th^ vh^ious means by 
which the needs can be satisfied. TJie result ojf these ^irected 
assessments of the means of satisfying the secondary need is ^ 
selection of a behavioral optical. The * alection, of course, is 
restricted by the availability of the Options themselves. ^ 

An imp<^itant component of thj.s model is the realization 

\ 

that, the mass media do not provide the '.1j means of satisfying 
■otives. This i« perhaps most obvious where the entertainment 
need is concerned. 'Many, leisure , activities, Such as participation 
in sporting events either as a spectator or piay^r, are «e*ns 
of teiaxing and being entertained. As such, they are competitive 
with the Bedia-getnerated »eans of satisfying the n««d for 
ent«r/tiin«ervt. Another significant aspect of the model is the 
Assumption tfiat the «»dia oosipete with each other in that they 
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provdd* *Jjt»r3ixtiv« Bflans of ^latisf ying needs. Thus the ^ 
introduction of a m*43ium. i»to aja «.isting ays ten ha» tb« 
potential of altering the relationihips^ between needi and media 

Empirical *evidence^ to support this model is not available 
in simple fqrm, though numerous studies have shown support^for 
various elemental Por example, Blumlej (1979) and Becker, 
Fruit and Colline (W79) have provided evidenc^ that needs have 
their origin tn the focial situation, .while Dimai'cX, McCain and * 
Bolton (1979) have summarised the data on life-span changes J.n 
media use pa^ttorns in,« way consistent wit^h this position. 
Studies linking needs, and media use have b:cn pven more commoni 
with the work of Levy (1976), Fran): and Gre^-^^^irg (19&0), and 
Kipp^x and Murray (1S30) but recent examples. t^'ss clear, however 
are -the means by which availability affects assessments of the 
means for satisfyiiig needs as veil as how past expejience alters 
this assessment. 4 Recent wor)c by McLeod", -By^ee and Durall U1980) 

i J ^ 

and Palmgreen, wenner and Rayburn (1980), however, has begun to 
address at least thi9 second ques^tion. ^ 

Specific Expectatio.fcS * 

The mass media competes witl\^ each other and with other 
actiyit^es^on two important f]ronts. They compete for financial 
resources, ^which, for! »ost people, have some real Ltmitations. 
,Mid they comp^^e tax tJime, which is limited for all mortals. 

when an individu*! adopts a new Mdia use habit, that 
Jiabit has three possible consequences, first, it can claim for 
its own time and financial resources previously allocated by the 



individual to other media activities. Second, it can take these 
same resources froa' other nonmedia activities, such as sleeping, 
workihg, or participating in leisure. Finally, the new mediupr 
can produce alteration in the wa^s previous behaviors were 
practiced resulting in a doubling up of activities so fis to 
-expand- the 24-hour day. An example of this final solution 
*to the competition would be the reading of newspapers and ' 
listening to radio at the same time, resulting in the use of 
both media in roughly the sane amount of time as e'ach reqiiires 
independently. 

' The existing data gn'nedia competition and substitutions ^ 

provide examples of each olf. these solutiorts. McCombs (1972) and 

McCombs and Eyal (1980), for example, have provided economic data 

suggesting ^t the money allocated to the media in the U.S. \jas 

remained relatively constant in the modern period/^nd new media 

have altered the allocation system but not theVixe of -the pool 

» - I 

of resources. Weiss (1969), following a review of the litera'tyre\ 

• 

on the effects of the introduction of television, concluded that 
the evidence suggests that adding television reduced the amount of 
time spsnt with the other media' and resulted ii/i a coordination 
of viewing and other household routines which allowed for an 
■explnsion of free time.' Similarly, Robinson (1981) has 
interpreted the increase in television's share of the available 
leisure time du^iig the 1965 to 1975 Period as occurring at the 
expense o£ ^ome media behaviors, such *fl radio, and nonmedia , 
behaviors such as- social visiting. But Robinson ^ found some 
•yldence as Mtll that media use jictivities during this period 
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began to overlap more/ suggesting that audience members were^ 

finding ways to use more media in the ^ame or somewhat expanded j 

amounts of time. *^ 

These findings, interpreted in the context of 'the media use 

model presented above, suggest that cable ought to have impact 

on other media use activities if for no other reason than that * 

it provides content similar to what the other media are providing. 
# 

In fact, Xlfi^ cable technology has the capability to provide 

\ 

almost all of thfe content now being provided by the other ihedia 
, individually . The impact of cible ought tfe be strongest, as 
Himmelweit, Oppehhiem and Vince (1958) suggested was .true for 
te^levision itself, on those media providing similar services. 
The effects would be least noticeable on those media providing 
services not being offe:ted by ^he cable system. 

Study Design 

Data providing for a preliminary examinatioli of 'the' impact 
of cable on other media were gathered a^^part of a study conducted 

in Columbus, Ohio, and its suburbs in February and March of>1980. 

/ 

Telephone Interviews were conducted with probability samples of ^ 
household heads? in homes with and without! cable television. 

^ T 

tq^tal of 633 interviews were conducted, ?ibout one third of them 
with nonsubscribers to cable and the remainder with cable 

subscribers* • 

While ColuHjbus and surrounding Franklin County are served 
by four cable companies, interviews were conducted only in those 
geographic areas servpd by the Warner Amex Qube system, the Ifirst 
interacti>^ system in full commercial operatioh in the U«S. 



While Cube is best Jcnown because it allows audience membex^s to^ . 
talk back t6 the television set via a home console, i^g^ore 
significant featuj^e is that it p«#ivides extensive pajr^per-view 
options to subscrrltfers* lacluded iii the p^d^^ae^^^fyof feting 3 
at the tine of the study ^,ere numerous movie channels. Inclining 
one for *'adult" movies, sports channels, a reWgious channel, 
a children's channel, a channel providing news and weather/via 

teletext, and locally produced public affairs and "magazine"* 

■<i 

programs ♦ First r\Hi movies were provided either on a package 
o|r a per view basis, vhile old movies were avaDlable a result 
'of the importation of outside independent stations, including 
the supe^stations. In the year since the study was fielded, this 
package of offerings has expanded considerably, though the 
effects of these increased services ican only be hinted'at here* 
Included in the survey /ins trument were measures of use of 
newspapers, television, and r'adio,* For the Cube subscribers.. 



questions were asked about the^ reason for subscriptioA, programs 
watched, and satisfaction wi>h the product. Iif addition aubscribers 
also were tfsked to report on the impact of the subscription on 
their normal media use habits. Various demographic questions, were 
posed to both subscribers and nons^ubscr ibers ♦ 

Information on the effects of Qube <Jn its audiejice ca« be 
gacined indirectly fr<ytt aj^t examination of the uses fc^eing made of the 
cab^ |ystem, the reas'ons^or that subs'cr ipf ion, and the demographic 
pre/lictions of use and subsci^ption . More direct evidence can be 
gained^by a cowparison of subscribers and nonsubscribers , , ^ 
examination of the patterns pf media use of the subset ibers, and 
reports of those subscribe/a on the effects of cable on their prior 
media habits* 

10 
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» Resul,t8 ' * ^ 

Table 1 provider a summitry of the respoiises to an open- 
ende4^ question posed to thpse in the survey who subscribed to 
(Xube . Multiple, responses were solicited and coded, so the } 
responses here sum to more than 100%. These r^s^ndes provide 
rather dramatic evidence that the mast prominent motivations 
for su^scx^iption were for more television procframming varietyi 
either of a general, sort o^ in terms of a^ded movies and specials 
or ^pDrts* Only 7*4% ^^i/he 434 subscribers suryeyed said they 
decided to p^chase Qube service becetuse of the novelty>s^ 
category which included responses suggesting the interactive 
^nature of Qube was an attraction* * Reception of a better sigrtal 
|also is not a Significant mptivating factor for thkse respondent^. 
In summaryj^ the ^data suggest the motivation fpr subscribing 
Qube yas to increase the offering of the medii* or increase the 
number of options compet'ing for a limited amount of time. 

Table 2 provides d^ta giving at least a rough indication 
of what pe6pl^ actually watch on the^ Qube cable system* While 
the items are not fully cpmparable because basic differences 
in the nature of the prVgrams, these data show that Subscribers ^ 
use Qube in >*a^s con^s^entr with thB motivation tHat led them to 
putch^se the service A Premium movies and specials,) for which the 
respondents pay *aii , extra charge, as well as the free sports 
prog^nns appear to be «o»e of the most popular programs offered. 
L«.«s popula,r ^ate the interactive, locally produced programs arid' 
religious program!, tl4>ugh 'each hn» a significant following. 
The teletext neyp and weather cJiaonel seems to ep^pry cons^erabje 

• • - ) • f 



poptilacity/ with nearly foUr of five raspondonta indicating they 

watch it at least a fgi«> iainutea, once per week.^ Viewing of thie 

V ' - * * 

news and weather channel tends to be rather short, a subsequent 
questri9n/ revealed ► Only about one quarter of those with the 
Qube service indicated they watched tnis channel more than five 
minutes when the^j^^rned to^it. The data in Table 2:, in general 
suggest that people ace'^sing cable to provicie then with 
materials not. available^ from standard television,, that is, more 
first run movies^ more sports, ^ndt up*to-the-minute news and 

weather reports, 

^ ^ / . ' ■ 

DonogrAphie correlate*' of s^jbacr iption to Quba as well as 

levels of use of the various types programs shown in TabKe 1 

are presented in Ta}>le 3* Home owners are toor^ likely to 

subscribe to Oub^ than apartment -dwelle/s- Married persons are 

more likely to subscribe than single persons/ and persc^ps with 

children *in^ the home^are more l^ely to subscribe than persolos 

without children in the home. Males responding to the survey 

were ^^ightly mote likely to be in the subscription group than 

in the nonsubscription group. ^ 

The demogra^ic an&^ysis of^ use of the services of Qube 

provides a somewhat different picture from that just presented 

of Qube subscribers* , The heaviUst movie viewers, for examplei 

are the ^bu^g# single, renters./ Males and rentern are mor* 

likely tOL watch the sports\progrikms on. Qube* The religious 

programs are most popular with^ the ^der/ residents who Wfve 

'remained fit "the current address ov^r the ysars. Th^ religious 

program^, also draw tt^alr audience from the less well edbcated' 
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••gtient? of the audience. The news and weather channel is most 
pQpuiar with th^ renters^ tke single, the less well educate^.* . ^ 
andr^thjt males in the auddeiice • ^ 

These dertograpfiic analyses suggest that Qute Height well 

draw its audience. frPn audiences alignfTd with other media. For 

^ • ' ' ' J 

example, the cyingie, male, renders somewhat low in education 

who report higher levels of use of the news and weatheir channel 

would^tt exp«ct«4^o be the saoje t'^pe of .person attracted to 

radio ne^s un^er nojrmal circfumstances. Of course, Qube do^s 

not necessarily have to draw audiences away from the, other media. 

Rather a^idiej^ce members may just add Qube* to, , their existing media , 

use habits, taking the time ^r^^ other leisure activities, 

* The d^fea in Table 4 provide a preliminary .examination of 
y\ \ ' • e ' 

this question of Qt^e influeijce on media, habits by examining the 

relationships between subscription to and us^ of Qube and use of 

the other ne^a. A negative correlatior^ in this table ^uggests 

that Cube has replaced another media use habit? a positive 

correlation suggests additive behavior instead » 

Subscription to Qube is correlated ^osittvely with two 

^aeasyres of televisi<J|r\K^ewing t*iae (on week days and on weekends) 

and with newspaper readership (here inde3ced<,by the number of , 

local daily newspaper».;^**d per week), ^:^e «orXel*tion8 with 

tinf with television/ of course, would be expected" both if 

heavy viewers of television are the ones wh<^ subserve to the 

service And if Subscription t<^ the service increases, viewing tine. 

The levels of viewing for subscribers and ndnsubs'cribers are 

quite discrepant, with .subscribers reporting an average of 3.6 
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hours of ttltvision viewing on the average weekday while 
noA*tt^tcrjLb«r« report an average of 3.j.Jiour8, On Saturday and/ 
Sundayr subscribers report an average combined viewing/tine of 
8«p hoursr compared with 5»7 hours for the nonsubscr ibers ♦ 

The qorrslation of subscription with newspaper readership 
is less ambiguous, '^Suggesting that those l>ersOns who use that 
print pedioA are more likely to be subscriber! than non newsp^er 
readers* Viewing of . local and national television news as well as 

use 'of radio for news and weather, is not associated with 

1 

subscription to Qube* , , ^ ' 

/' 
the tvo »easure,8 of hours of television' 

viewing and viewing of the various programs on Cube is con»i»t^ent^ 

witlj.the explanation that Cube, incxfeases viewing time. Only Cube 

subscribers are viewed here^ of course, , and a»ons this group .u»e 

**. - • 

of the variouii services is associated with higher levels of 

s ' - ' - 

television u*e.- Ho other strong patterns emerge inlthe da^a in^ 
Table 4, tliyj^^^e of various Cube programs is mildy a^ociated 
with l«Jcal tir.«vlsion news viewing. Mo v i/viewln^^^sepjTs to 
cut acrbss all levels of standard media i«a# as contrasted with 
viewintf^of the interactive talk program, kports and religious 
programs, which is afsociat-ed slightly with^he standard use 
Jrabits.. SuchjL finding , tuggests these may li^e the added-on 
feature* of Cube leading to the increase in television time 
- specifically and media time in general^ while jmovies are more 
often used for «ubstitution« Bttt the genera^ lack ojl strong 
^egattvA correlations in Table 4 seems to indicate that Cube's 

a»JL "O'e An Itermi. c»£ increasing media usage overall than 

'"'■^ . ' • .14 



adversely affecting the ^^ady existing media habits* of the 
aud^nce nembers. Use of the news and Weather channel shows 
on^y a v^ry slight and insignificant aorrelation with the use of 
r^dio news, with which it would be expected to compete most ^ 
seriously, ^nd it is slightly positively correlated with use of 
local television news* 

While self reports of change are obviously not -a satisfactory 
substitute for real change data, they may be able to provide 
helpful guidance in examining effects of the sort of interest 
here. In tha.t context, various questions were posed to Qube 
subscribers regarding their impressions of the effects of the 
cable system. The responses to those questi<in8 are presented 
in T^bie 5. Consistent with the data from Table 4, Qube 
subscribers report that they havje increased their viewing of 
television both on the weekdays and weekends since they initiated 
the subscription . In each case, nearly half of the responde'hts 
ihdicated such an effect.^ The consistency of such a finding 
from the self-report data, of course, suggests some confidence 
In these kinds of data nay be warranted. Relatively small 
number of respondents report Qube has *Md an impact on their 
other media habits, such as the watching of local^ television news, 
^he watching of national television news, the use of radio for 
news and wea.thefc information, and readership of newspaper*. The 
self -reported effects are gre\atest for radio, however, and It is 
that medium which might be least immune to such an adverse etfect 
since it does of fer' some services which also are provided by Qube, 
such as the news and weather channel. Given the suspicion that 



audience nembers may under-xeport the infiuence of the media on 



their lives . iij|gener*l and in XhLB. kind of a situation 
spacifically, »uch ^ report of effects may deserve additional 
consideration. \ 
This conc^u$ion is l>olstered to some extent by data shown 

in Tablft 6 drawn from the 'responses to two questions posed to 

t » " 

♦ 

Qube subscribers h.t the end Qf thW survey instiainient . j , 

Paist^cipants iA the ^tudy were asked to indicate wliat happens to 
the«\wjiien tixey £ln<^^themselves short of time and what t^ey woi^ld 
expert to do should they have to cut back on their financial 
exp^enditures- Ifor the mass media* In both cases> respondents 
overwhelmingly selected Qube for a redaction in cofimitment 
rather than newspapers,, another rather demanding mediuw in terns 
of both time and money. But a rather large minority of 
appro-xitt^tely 25% of the respondents indicated that they would 
eliminate newspapers before they cut back on time and financial 
commitments to their cable television service. Given the fact 
that these media did not seem to overlap strongly in terms of 



""types of content provided, this is a rather striking finding. 

Table 7 prj^sents correlation coefficients indexing tKe 
relationships between thes? reports of the effects of Qube and 
the Jtwo que»;tions from •Table 6 and various c^her measures. 
Included in this^J^ter grout are use of the programs of Qube, 

normal media use habittif ind the demographic variables 

\ 

» considered kaiTlie^. 

Consistent with the sarlier finding in Table 4, movie 
-viewing is not strongly rslated to reports of increased viewing 
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television in general. It is related to repprts of decreased 

.viewing of local and National news#^ but not to decreases^ in use 

of the other media or selection of newspapers as the medium 

to cut in a Cube/newspaper forced choice situation. Use. of the 

interactiyvd channel shows no relationship with the reports of 

change/ while use of sports is correlated with increased ^ 

viewing and decreased loc^l news viewing. Use of the religious 
« 

programs is slightly related to increased time with television, 
while u»e of the news and weather teletext services is associated 
slightly witb increased time with television, reports of decreases 
in local -and nat^ional news viewing^ decreases in use of radio for 

s 

news and weather* and the decision not to cat newspapers from 
one's harbits of Tinancial commitments to newspapers. This set of 
correlations (with use of the news and weather channel) provides 
perhaps the strongest evidence to date that a real substitution 
effect resulting froiti subscription to cable may be lurking just 
below^ the surface here. The severely restricted variances for 
the self-report measures* of course* maJc^s the emergence* of large 
correlations rather uniikely. ^ ^ 

The pattern o?^elationShips shown in the middle section of 
Table 7 ipT self *-report«d influence and hours spent with 
television is one^ which is repeated elsewhere in the table. Those 
who use television heavily report that Qube has increased that 
use* but that it hasn't decreased the use of the other media or 
the news programs of television. This is true where newspaper 
readinig examined as well* sugjgesting that heavy media users at 
least believe that they are able tfo add media services by adding 

■17 ' 
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time*, rather than decreasing their use of the other media-^ 
Regular Jiewapaper reader8>^ would be expected, also are less 
likely than infrequent newspaper readers to report that they would 
cut back on -tiae or financial coomitnient to that medium rather 
than on comaitaent to fiube. ^Hhere use of television and radio 
news is' concerned/ however, there is no evidence of a relationship 
between these habits and reports of Qube's influence. 

The relationships between several of the demographic 
characteristics and self-reports of influence are quite comparable 
to those for newspaper readership and self-reporp of influence. 
Such a finding isn't surprising/ of course, since readership 
is associated with some of these sa^e demographics. Home owners, 
mailed person*, and W'*® cl^ildren in the home are more 

likely than their counterparts to report increased television 
time as a result of Qubb but less likely ^o report any other 
signs of Qube's influence. Male respondents also are more likely 
to report this pattern of ei^Cects, ^>erhaP8 reflecting a male 
tendency to underestimate, environmental influences on behaviors. 

In a final effort to tea«e from the available data evidence 
regarding- i^lle influence of Qube, correlations '^^tween length of 
subscripjfc^n to Qube and various factors are reported in Table 8. 
Lengt^ o/ sub^cr iption, of course, may be a gross indicant of .the 
stages subscriber* 4© through as a result of subscription to . 
cable and as 'such be related to influence. 

Tho,»e having Qube l^n their' homes the longest are somewhat 
less likely to report that the cable service has increased theiit 
use of tel.evislon or decreased their use of local and national 

* V 

1. • ' 
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television news than thode who have had cable for shorter periods* 
These findings suggest/ of couifse, that homes may return to 
spmething like normalcy after a cettain period of increased use. 
Aijothez^ explanation, however, is that those persons who continue, 
use of Qube for longer periods are vsimply those least likey to be 

7 

affected by t^e oediuia* 

This second interpretation is a bit more consistent than 

, the first with several other findings Lfx Table 8* The more 

veteran Subscribers watch fewer aoVies than the newer subscriber/^ 

and watch nore of the local interactive programming, less sports, 

♦ 

^ ^nd perhaps slightly more religious programs* They also are mpre 
likely to watch local and national television news, use ra<lio 
news, and read newsj^^rs* They have been at th^eir address longer, 

^ are '^re likely to own their homes and to be marrired and have 

>^ • 

children in the home* They also are oldett than the new 

. ) 

subset ibexs * 



Qube^ had.b^en in service for just over two years at tiie 
\ study yas fielded, yet abou^t a quarter of those respondin 



tine 

g 



the 

to the survey had been on the system formless than one ye^* 
These and other data suggest that much of ^the expansion of the 
system has b^en Into areas not previously wire,d# and that new 
sales in the previously wired areas are doing little mor^ than 
keeping pac^ with cancellations* The data in Table 8, it is 
interesting to note, suggest that continued subscription to Qube 
in predicted by variables similar to those which "predict 
subscription to newspapers* 'It is hard to ke^p the young, > 
# unmarried renters on the Qube system, it seems, and it is hard to V 
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keep then as ■ubtcrihers to.' newspapers. The content of these 
two oedi* seen ta.di^er, but they seem to have a similar 
problem Inr this regard. And they Aay very well find themselves in 

a conpetit'ive situation regarding these mobile audience aembers. 

I 

Conclusions 

^ ' 1 

The d4ta presented in this paper speak to two general 

quMtions. First, they provide some ixjfornation about who 

subscribes to eable and who uses the prograa^ it^offers. Second* 

they offer preliminary evidence^regarding the consequences of^ 

this usage. * 

On the first count the data kre relatively clear. Subscribers 

aye drawn disproportionately from the home owners, the narried, 

and those with children in the home. , In Contrast one-of the most 

highly promoted features of the cable systep studied, movies, 

are viewed more often by the. renters, the sin^gle, a^d the young ^ 

who subscribe to the service. Sports programs provided. by cable 

flklso are nore popular with the renter* than the hone owners, 

the young, and the nale audience meabers. One type of program 

# ♦ 

offered by the cable* iTysten is aore popular with the stable, 
older nenbers of the audience, religious programs. These programs 
also ar« aore popular with those with less formal education than 
with Aud-ieno'e meabers high in education. 

• * >. 

The data regarding the consequence of use of cable and its 

* 

various programs types are less conclusive and more difficult 
to summarize. Pethajps^nost fiiaiy established is the finding 
tha\ subscription to cabl«^ls a«rfociated with Increased time 
spent with television. There ie •one suggestion, «s well, that ^ 

< 
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use of radio for tiaws'and weather information is adversely 
affected by ase of cable. In 'general, however, the data seen to 
suggest that oable has been add^d ovXo the pattern of normal 
media use* . ^ ^ 

These findings »us^ be treated as preliminary. They come 
from' only one cablV system, and ^ven that system has undergone ,^ 
change in^the year' since the?study was conducted. Second, tk^ 
measures used here were designed to focus on the effects c^f cable 
on uses made of the news content of the media rather than on ^ 
oedia use in general, ^.nally, the data are temporally bound, 
making it difficult to gauge change in the behaviors under ^ 

question* ^ ^ . 

Data -from a subsequent study lof subscx^ifcers tp the four. ^ ^ 
cable systems operating in CoTUmbus and Franklin County suggest 
that program pr^eferences of Qube ^subscribes are not substantially 
diffet^il. from those of subscribers^to the other, more traditional 
systems. Por example, the .amount of viewing of movies, sports 
and jejigiout programs is liearly the same across the fpur system's. 
The unique ^programming feature of Qube--interactive progranmiijg-' 
the data in Table 1 and 2 show. Was not an overly strong drawidg^ 
feature for audience membersTfeudied here, reinforcing th< notion 
that the habits of Cube viewers may not be very different from^ 
those of audiences of other cabTe systems. 

Cable systems nationally have expanded considerably their 
programming fare in the last two years as satellite interconnect 
has inoreased the diversity of the materials available. The 
Qube system is no exception to this pattern, havijig added sinc'k , 



\ 
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tli'i8*8tudy was conducted such services as C^ble Hews Network* 
ESPN (sports), and HSFJ (religious programnin?) . The result is 
that Qube tQday nay present audiences members with alternatives 
to their existing media and leisure behaviors which were not ) 
present when this study was fielded* ^ 

The CNN ne'CWork for the first time has made cable a serious 

^alternative tq the national networks and perhaps even the print 
media/ sjaggesting that the findings here mi^tvt well be slightly 

"*^)Hl^errent today* What is perhaps more importanK^ the 

possibility that, given the increased programming both in news 
and in other areas, cablets impact on use of the nonnews content 
ot all media wQuld be stronger than the existimg data suggest. 
In that context, the present study's focus on news is too ^ 
narrow. 

The need-^or data which allow for an examination of Change 
in audience behavipr over time is rather ' obvious • Such a design 
is, rather difficult to carry out, i)ut inferences about change 
will remnJ^n rather tentative without it. 

. This study ^as guided by the general alrsumptlon that audience 
member ii^^choose those media which satisfy their nelds. Such \^ 



choices are guided by past experiences and expectations about the 

/ 

offering of. new media systemi^^ In that co!|text, the data on 
Length of subscription to Qube are JJLlustrative, for they show, 
first of all, that turnover on the system is-<tjjlte high. While 
responses to an open-ended q^uestion in the survey instrument 
suggest that satisfaction with Qube is quite high (34% ^f tljose 
surveyed could not even verbalise a complaint) and did not vary 

^22 ^ ' . 



Anoft-g those Who had bdeii on the system differing amounts of ^ine, 

clearly not all persons who purdjhase ^he system find it worth the 

tiftporal and financial investiheftt* And when those who were not 

subscribers to Qube were asked why they did not subscribe^ nearly 

40% said because they did not want the additional programming being 

offered and 25% said because it was not worth the added expense » 

% 

Presumably for these 'Persons the existing media were meeting their 
needs quite nicely or Qube was judged incapable of meeting them« 
Perhaps the strongest advice offered by these data is that 

^ t 

Subsequent research ^should keep open the possibility that 

i 

audience members both replace prior media habits by use of cable r 
services as well as use these new services to supplement tho^e 
existing habits* Which of these effects is dominant is the 
obvious next question* 
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Table 1 

Re asons f or 6ubBcr ib ln^^Q^gUBg, 



Reason • 



Tj>r ©ore variety in television 
prc^g ramming 

For thtf premium movies antf 
specials 



N-434 



Percentage of respondents 
(giving listed r eason ; 

50.2 



For. the added shorts programning 20-3 

Bedettse of the novelty of QDBB 7-4 

Because of the sales pitch made 7.4 
To improve my television reception 



5*3 



Table 2 

W hat Subscribers S ay They watch 



Program 



Watch ^t least one premium ^, 
movie ^er weak 



Percentage 

t 

47.2 



Watch Interactive talk show 

at least one da*y per week -JS.o 



Watch at least one free sports 
event per week 

Watch 15 minutes of religious \ ^ 

programs at Ifeast once per week | ^ 



62.4 



.1 



watch « few Binutes of news/weather 
chann«l at least once per week • 



Er!c " • : . ' • 28 
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Table 3 



Deaographic Cor^relates o£ Subscoription, HJse of Qube Programs 

(Pearson^s r) 



SubacriptTion ^ 

r -4 

^ Program Typai ^ 
Moyiai 

Int^ractfve Talk 
Sports 
Religious 
News/Weather 



Yrs* at 
Address 



Hone 

Qynership 



Mai^^tal 
Status ' 



No. of 
Children 



Educ ♦ 



. . 2 
Age Sex 



.00 


. 23 


.17 


.14 


.06 


.02 .0$ 


.07 


-.16 


-.17 


-.01 


-.01 


-.21 SwjOS 


.05 


-.02 


.02 


.06 


-.07 ' 


.08 *.04 


-.03 


-.14 


-.03 


-.03 


-.04 


-.09 .17 


-19 


.06 


.08 


-.03 


-.19 


.18 -.06 


.01 


-.11 


-.08 


-.03 


-.10* 


-.03 .10 



1 . 

4« 



*Coded to indicate married (2) or not married (1)" 
Corded to -indicate male (2) or not male (1) 

N-633. Correlations of .07 or greater are Aignif icAjit at the •OS 
N-434. Correlations of .08 or greater ar e ^gnif icant at the .05 



level » 
level « 
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Table 4 

Media U«e Correlates'^ o£ Subscription, Use of QUBE Prograias 

(Pearson's r) ^ 



Subscription 



Hrs. TV 
Weekdays 



Hrs. TV 
Weekends 

- ^.20 



TV local 
News Viewing 

.02 



TV national 
Mews Viewing 

-.01 



Radio Hews 
Listening 

.01 



Newspaper , 
Readership 

.17 



Program Types' 

Movies 
InteraotlV4 
Sportjr 
Religious 
News/weether 



.11 
.21 
.17 
.10 



.09 
.16 
.22 
.13 
.22 



-.03 
.12 
.10 
.13 
.10 



-.05 
.12 
.09 
.10 
.04 



-.03 
-.00 
.04 
.03 
-.04 



1. N«633. Correlations of ".07 or gAsater are significant at the .05 level. 

2. N-434. correlations of .08 or greater, are significant at the .05 level. 
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Tablt 5 
S«lf Report^ of Change 

Since Sttbfcrlblng to Qube ♦ , . 'Percentagei 
Watch TV on weekdayrt — ' 

Lot Bore ; * 17.0 

Little Bore' 29.6 

Sane aaount" .48.3 



LejBS 



Less 

WatchV local TV newst 
Lesi 



S.l 



Watch TV on weekends: 

Lot *ore 20.9 

Little Bore 29.8 

Sa9# aaount 43 «S 



Se8 



7,9 



S«a# amount 



Mora \ ' . * 

Hatph national TV nawai 
Less 



S.3 



6.S 



Saae amount i ^^'^ 

. More> . '-5 

Listen to radio for news and weath'ert 

Less 14.7 

SaacNs^Boui}^ ^ 81.8 

More ' • " *3'5 

Read newspaper St 

Less ' ^ ^1 

Saae aaount 91.9 

More. . 3.0 

M " 434 
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Table 6 
H6dla Priorities 



Question 

1* Time constraints: Generally/ what happens when 
you -find yourself short of time and have to cui back 
on something? Are you more likely to cut back on the 
time you spend with the local newspapers of on the 
time you spendywith QUlpE and television in gejienal? 

Spend less time with the papers 
Spend l%4a time' with QUBE/TV 
Doesn't buy paper now 
Don't know • 

2. Financial Constraints: If you had to cut back on 
the money you spend on such things as newspapers and 
QOBH/ would you stop buying newspapers before you 
stopped subscribing to QUBB, or would you stop 
subscribing to QUBE before you stopped buying local 
newspapers? 

Stop buying newspapers . ^ 
Stop subscribing to QUB£ 
Doesn^t buy paper now ^ 
Don't know 



Percentages 



27^6 
58 «8 

10.8 



26.5 
58.4 

1-2 ; 1 



N - 434 
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Qube Progran Oset 
Movie* 
Inter. Talk 
s/ortt 
afeligious . 
News/Heath. 

Normal 'Media Uset 
Hr». TV weekdays 
Brs. TV weekends 
TV Local Hews 
^ TV Nat. Newt • 
Radio Haws 
Mawgp.r Reading 

Damo graphics 

yra. at Addraaa 
Hona Ownarahip 

2 

, Marital Status 
No* of Childran 
Sducation 
. Aga 



1* 
2. 



Sax 



' Table 7 

\ 

Correlates of Self -Reported Change' 



cor^ations of .08 or greater are significant at the .05 
Coded to "indicate «arri«d W or not a^rried (1). 
Coded to indicate (2) - or not «ale (1). 



}.evsl 



More 


Hord 


Less 




Less 


Less 


Less 




Cut 




Weekend 


Local 


TV 


Natl. 


Radio 


Newsp . 


Newsp. 


Newsp 


«f Q c f\vice ^ 

TV 


TV 


News 




TV News 




Read . 


Tiae 


Money 








s 

1 




t 






.06 


. 06 


. 14 




.17 


. 


- 09 


-.00 


^ .04 


' .03 


-.03 


.02 




. 02 


.03 


.01 


-\01 


.09 


.20 


.16 


.12 




.05 


.08 


xj .03 


-.10 


• 03 


. .10 


. 09 , 


.06 




.04 


.08 


.01 


•-.00 


• 10 


.09 


. 10 


.13 




.09 


.17 


.05 


-.03 


^ •12 

» 


.15 


.12 


-.10 




-.10 


-.07 


- 

-.08 


-.08 


-.07 


.27 


.2^8 


-►j-19 




- . 19 


. lo 


•» 1 Q 


- .18 


- .16 


.06 


.03 


. -.05 




-.03 


-.00 


-.02 


'-.03 


. -.03 


.00 * 


.-.02 


-.00 




-.00 


.02 


.01 


.01 


.02 


• *01 


-.00 


-.01 




-.02 


r<06 


-.01 


-.01 


-.01 


16 


.16 


-.19 




-.20 


-.20 


-.2k 


-.23 


-.21 


• w * 


-.03 


• 

-.00 




.01 


.01 


.00 


-.01 


-.-01 


.la 


.19 


-.23 




-.214* 


-.23 


-.23 


-.23 


-.23 


.•15 


".14 


-.19 




-.18 


^ -.18 


-.17 


-.18 


-.17 


.14 


.12 


.^»-.l5 




-.15 


-.16 


-.15 


,-.15 


-.15 


.04 


,03 


\.05 




-.06 


-.10 


-.07 


-.08 


-.07 


-.00 


-.00^ 


-.04 




-.03 


-\oi 


-.02 


-.03 


-.02 


.11 


.11 


-.08 




•r.lO 


-.09 




-.11 


-.09 
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Table 8 

4 

Correlates of Length of subscription tq QUBB 



Pearson r with ^ 
Lei^qth of Subscription 



Self -Reported Change 

^More weekday TV 
More Weekend TV 
Le3s Local TV Hews 
' LetfV^ national TV Hews 

Less Radio Kewe 
-'Less newspaper Reading 
Cut Time with newspaper 
Q'^t Money for Hei^spaper 

QUBS Progra^in Use 
Movies 

Interactive Talk 
f 

Spor ts 
Religious 
• Hews/Weather 

Nornal Media use * 
' Hours^TV Weekdays 
Hours TV Weekends 
TV Local Hews 
TV national Hews 
Radio Hews 
Hewspeiper Reading 

Demographics 

y Years at Address 

"*Home Owne^rship 

2 

Marital Status - 
. Huwber of children 
Education 

Age 

^ 3 
Qex 
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-.09 
-.07 
-.15 

- .11 
-.05" 
-,02 

.07 
.03 

-.08 
.08 

-.09 
.07 

- .06 

.02 
-.03 
.08 
.10 
.09 
.19 

.21 
.30 
.21 
.13 

- .08 
. 29 

- ,06 



Table 8 (Continued) 



J^, N"434. Correlations of .08 or greater are significant 
the ►OS level. 

2, Coded to-4ndlcate married (2) or not married (1). 

3. Coded to indicate male (1) or not male (2). 
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